JANE AUSTEN

Any great book strikes one as having imposed itself on
its author. The element of invention, of ingenuity, is
palpable only in secondary books. But no book imposes
itself on a passive mind. Something other, outside, may
command and mobilize the imagination, but the brain has
to leap up to cope with this, like a swarm of post-office
hands with an incoming mail. The greater the force and
speed of what is happening imaginatively, the colder and
closer scrutiny this must have from the brain. An artist,
to be effective, has to be half critic. Fancy and reason
ought to have equal strength: in Jane Austen they had,
which is why she wrote what were almost perfect novels.
Her wit worked well, allowing her fancy pleasure; her
fancy, by not halting, brought her wit to no heavy and
cold pause. Her style is balanced, like someone skating
beautifully. Her exhilaration must have been tremen-
dous: perhaps she only half knew what was going on. An
artist can never be fully conscious. But neither can he
cut ice if he is not an unremittingly conscious executant.

She wrote novels, and wished to write nothing else.
"Yes, novels/* she says h\Northanger Abbey, **... perform-
ances which have only genius, wit and taste to recom-
mend them/5 When she died she was not old, and might
still have written more. She had been ill for some time
before that, and Sanditon, which had been put away, was
unfinished, which is too bad.